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ABSTHACT 

The college designations of over 5, BOO recent 
araduates of 60 private secondary schools and the relationships 
between characteristics of these schools and the average silectivlty 
.of the colleges attended for each school were Investigated* 
Aggregating all graduates , the data show considerable success in 
galnlna admission to selective^ prestlgioufe private colleges and 
universities* Over 81 percent attended private institutions 
, (religious and nonsectarian) ^ and 69 percent attended colleges 
identified by Astln as either very highly or highly selective. The 
:colleges attended compensate their full professors better than 
averaqe and they enroll students from families of generally higher 
social status than other colleges* Approximately 19 percent of the 
students were admitted into the top 25 colleges attended by major 
business leaders. Almost ttO percent attended one of the top 100 
sources of the ba<jhelor»s degree of the Ph*D's for the period 
1958*1966. Finally^ the collecres attended had many alumni listed in 
"»ho»s who" and thf "Social S^gtster* " T wo school variables, the sl2e 
of the average scholarship offered by the secondary school (the best 
predictor) and the size of the faculty, together account for about 3M 
percent of the variance in average selectivity. Other variables that 
were assessed include the size of endowmenti size and worth of 
facilities! status Indicators (date of foanding and whether the 
school has been identified as traditional among the elite of private 
boarding schools)! student body diversity (as indicated by number of 
scholarships offered and the amounts of scholarships) i school 
enrollments number of graduatesi and/student'f acuity ratio, 
(Author/SW) / V C 
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Abstra,jt 



This paper investigates the college destinations of over 58OO recent 
graduates of sixty private seconaary schools and explores relationships 
between characteristics of these schools and the average selectivity of 
the colleges attended for each .school • 

Aggregating all graduates^ these data show considerable success in gaining 
admission' to ^selective ^ prestigious private colleges and universities. 
Sixty-nine percent of ^ these students attended colleges identified by Astin 
as either very highly or highly selective. The colleges attended compen- 
sate their full professors better than -vej^age and they enroll students 
from families of generally higher social status than other colleges, Ap^ 
proximately nineteen percent of the students were admitted into the top 
twenty»five aollegas attended by major' business leaders* almost forty 
percent attended one of the top 100 sources of the bachelor's degree of 
Ph^D's for. the period 1958»1966. Finally, the colleges attended had many 
aromnl listed in vJho ' s Who and the^ Social Register. ' 

The paper concludes with an analysis of characteristics of the secondarj^ 
schools associated with the average selectivity of the colleges attended 
by their graduates. T^o school variables, the, size ^of the a%^erage scholar- 
ship offered by the secondary school (the best predictor) and the size of 
the faculty^ together account for about thirty =f our percent of the ^/ari- 
ance in average selectivity. 



PRIVATE SCHOOL GRADUATION AND COLLEGE ATOSI€)ANCE: 
- PAITERNS OF TRANSITION 



Public educatloa, parhaps alvays facing criticism and crisis, is 
increasingly faclnE a serious compatitor. Althoutih private elemgntary 
and secDDdary schools have been a part of Americaii education from the 
beginning, their popularity has recently incraaaed. Accordine to a 
■receati. New Yprk Times article (Noble, I980), applications and enroll- 
ments are on the rise. While there are undouutedly may motivations for 
sending a child to a private seconaary school, the desire to improve 
chances for admission to a selective college is surely hiih araong them, 
Hwvever, most research addressing Gollaae destirtetions has not used data 
from private schools. Following up on previous research limited to a 
small sTOUp of highly elite boarding schools, th/s paper will 

examine the patterns of collese destinations for a larger and more hetero- 
geneous sample of sixty private secondary schools. 

Glven'^'the lack of research on this topic, the primary purpose of this 
research is descriptive. Nevertheless, It fits Into the laraer effort to 
better understand the patterns of secondary school - college transition 
which has been undertaken by sociologists and others interested In the 
consequences of different educational experiences (see Kerckhof f , . I98O, 
for a review of some of this literature). The essential ouestion of this 
latter line of research has been to determine the contribution education 
makes to the life chances and occupational attainment of adults. Because 
much of this research has been carried out on to ngitudinal samples of 
public school graduates, the effects of private school attendance have not 
been systematically studied. Moreover, data from the widely used National 



Longitudinal Study, which does include some private school graduates^ 
suggests that research on specific types of sQcondary schools in 
particular^ college preparatory --•"mijht find that college prep gradu- 

s 

ates attend more selective colleges" (Kolstad^ 1919i'dl), 

This paper examines college deBtinatlons of the rraduates frOffi 60 
such schools. While research on public schoQl graduates work and edu- 
cational destinations have been widely studied (e.g.^ Trent and .Medsker^ 
1959^ Astin^ 1965^ and the studies emerging from the National Lonoitudi- 
nal Otudy of 1972)^ private school ^.^aduates have b^an either missing 
from the available data sources ^ or sampled in very'sMil numbers 
(e,g*, only 2kk private school stadents were included in the I97S I^S), 
Since the vast msjority of private college preparatory c^raduates attend 
a college or university upon graduation^ the concern of this res?^arch was 
to determine the characteristics of the colleges . they attend. The college 
data iucluded in this study form three groups concerning resources^ stu- 
dants and type. How these graduates fare In oollege" admlBfionsj especially 
with respect to the nature and standing of the college^ is of central con* 
cern. Previous writing and research on such schools (Baltzell^ 1971j Mils 
1956; Domhoff^ 1967; Bairdj 1977) has emphasized the role such schools 
play as feeder schools for seleetive colleges^ Howeveri outside of a 
study of l5 traditionally elite boarding schools (Hammack andCooksonj 
1980)^ virtually no systematic evidence has been brou^t to bare on this 
assertion* 

Fin*thermore I no previous research has attempted to relate characteris- 
tics of private secondary schools to the college destinations of their 
^aduates. This and related questions have been freq^uently addressed 
for ^oups of public schools (e,g.^ Sexton^ 1961; Coleman^ at al,, 19661 
Jencks^ et al., 1972| Summers and Wolfe^ 1977)^ but comparative aVidencs 
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from private schools has not been available. This research does exainine 
Bonm secondary school variables la relation to one indicator of achieve- 
meot* college admissions. However^ lacking data on student ability and 
parSDtal background beyond what can be inferred from attendance at a 
private college preparatory school^ this paper cannot essess the imique 
contribution of the school to student admissions* Nevertheless^ the paper 
provides a beginning to such important research. 

Methodology 

During the sunimer of 1978 a request for information about the collece 
destinations of the class of 1978 was sent to 8l private secondary schools* 
These schools were initially chosen because infortnation was available from 
previous graduating classes, Tnis existing Inrormatlon had been drawn 
from the admissions office of the V/ashiD£ton Square College of Ai-ts and 
Science at^^New York University. These^ earlier data are not uoed in the 
follwing analyses^ bowever^ as they did not prove compatible with the data 
gathered in the survey undertaken in 1978* A total of 63 schools responded 
to the survey (17%)^ of which 60 were usable^ for a return rate of 7^^, 
The majority of these schools were located in the Hortheast^ though 
several are tro^ other regions of the country. 

The information supplied by the schools consisted of lists of the 
colleses attended, by the ^aduates. Only those four- year institutions 
located in the United States were used. The college attendance 4ata^^ 
therefore^ Identified each college attended by each graduate^ providing 
that the college was/ not a junior college or other less than bachelor 
degree granting Institution, and that it was located in the United States, 

For each secondary school, data concerning the characteristics of the 
school were taken from the Porter Sargent Handbook of Private Schools j 



This widely used source provides a variety of information. For 
this analysis, the enrollment^ size of faculty^ date of fDUnding, endow- 
mnt^ plant worth, size of library, number of scholarships offered, the 
amomt of dollsrs available for scholarships and whether the school 
was primarily a boarding or a day school were variables drawn from the 
Handbook, Additionally, whether the school had been included on several 
lists of traditionally elite schools was included. 

Because this research was concerned with the nature of the colleges 
attended by the graduates of the private schools, a file containing all 
the colleges attended along with their characteristics was created. 
This file drew its data from a variety of sources. From the 1977 edition 
of Cass and Birnbaum, CDmparative Guide to American CQlleees^ were taken 
the size of the colle£e and the nature of its control. The admissions 
selectivity of the college was derived from the 1977 edition of 
Anierican Collet Freshman , issued by Cooperative Institutional Research 
Program of the American Council on Education and the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Anseles. A measure of the status orii^ins of students at 
the colleges was taken from Astin^s Who Goes Where to Collece? (igSg ) . 
FaciJ-ty salaries were derived froci the AAUP report on salaries as re- 
ported in the Chronicle of Hipher Education(l978}. The endowmerit ^of 
the colleee was taken from the information provided in the Chronicle of 
Higher Education Deskbook, 1978-1979^ 

Four variables re£arding the alumni of the colleges were also in- 
cluded in the analysis. The number of graduates listed in the 1977 edi- 
tion of the Socia l Register was taken from the Hawes Comprehensive Guide 
to Colleges (1978). Likewise, the number of graduates listed in the 
1976-1977 edition of Who^s V/ho from each college was drawn from the 
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Hawes Guide. '.^Tiether the college was one of tha one hundred leading 
sources of doctorate rGcipients for the periDd 1958 to 1956 was deter- 
mined from a report issued by the national Academy of Sciences (l96?)* 
Finally^ whether the collet^e was one of the top tventy^five sources 
of higher education for executives and directors listed in Gtandard 
and Poor * s Registe r of Corporations ^ Directors and Sxecutives ^ as . 
reported by Pierson in 1969^ was also recorded. 

The Individual student college destinations for each secondary 
school were first recorded^ along with the characteriatics of the 
college ; and then aggregated. This procedure croated averages for 
each school on the college character istic variables. 

The data analysis is comprised of three stages, First^ univariate - 
distributions of .the" college characteristics for the sample as a whole 
(whicfr is composed of the college choices of 5305 students graduating 
from the 6O schools) were obtained. Secondly/ using college character- 
istic means for the 60 secondary schools^ correlational analyses were 
undertaken among the school variables^ the college variables^ and between 
the two. Finally^ college-selectivity was singled out as a dependent 
variable for a series of multivariate analyses with school variables. 

Result s: Aggr egated Student Sample 

Table"^ 1 presents the distributions of a variety of characteristics of 
the colleges attended ^by students from all SO of the secondary schools 
studied here, la the discussion which f ollon^s, . each panel of the lable 
will be discussed In turn. ■ = 

With respect to the selectivity of the colleges attended^ it is 
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evident that this group of students has had considerable success in 
attaining admission to selective colleges. This measure^ taken from 
Astin^ et al. (1978)^ is based on the average frsshMn or ACT test 
scores. Tne category cut-off points vary by type- of institution^ 
and thuL the ranges of SAT or ACT scores are not the same fcjr all t;^^es 
of colleges. Nevertheless^ 68*7 percent of this croup of students 
enrolled in schools deemed hishly or very hi^ly selective by Astin^ 
et al. For comparative purposes^ it is interesting to note that the 
Astin^ et al.. report shows that of all college freshmen in ly77j 20.4 
percent were attendin£ colleges in these two cate£:orlBS. Moreover^ it 
is useful to note that only 46 colleres (enrollinG 21*8 nercent of this 
sample) are rated by Astin^ et al. as vary highly selective^ while 26O 
(enrolling 46.9 percent of this satiiple) are rated as hichly oclective. 

In earlier research of I6 traditionally elite private secondary 
schools (Haminack and Cookson^ 198o)^ which are included in the 60 
studied here^ selectivity -of college attended was also aKaniined. In 
that study^ the selectivity classification of Cass and Birnbaum (1977) 
was used. It contains six levels and is available for the entire group 
studied here (see Appendix l). Comparison with the data from the I6 
elite schools shows that the students studied here were somewhat less 
likely to attend the most selective colleges and universities. For 
example^ j6 percent of the elite school graduates attended colleges in ^ 
Cass and BirnbaumU "most selective" category (the highest)^ while 25 
percent of the entire sample of students attended such colleges. About 
27 percent from the elite I6 schools attended colleges in the next 
selectivity cateEory (^'hi^ly selective")^ while 23 percdnt of the 

10' 



lareer sample attend colleges in that category. While this sample shQ-wS 
attendance at colleges somewhat less selective than those attended by 
^aduates of the elite l6; they are still far more likely to attend 
selective colleges than are averase secondary shcool t^raduates in the 
country. 

The data for the second college characteristic^ cur^trol; demonstrates 
that these private school ^rraduates are rriost likely to attend private 
colle£es and universities* Over 8l psrcent attend private institutions 
(religious and non-sectarian). For comparative pruposes, national data 
shOT that 21 percent of all post -secondary students enroll in the pri- 
vate^ector* The ficures for Northeastern states^ however^ are larger; 
reflecting the strenth of private hlcher education in that^' re':iQn. 
j^amost 55 percent of students in 2-1assachusetts attend private colle^^eS; 
1^2 percent in riew Hampshire , 39 percent in Fennsylvania, 3B percent in 
Connecticut^ and 2k percent in New Jersey illustrate the higher than 
national rates for the Northeast. Most (52) of the 60 private second- 
ary schools included in this study are located in the Northeast. Never- l 
theless, the propensity of these graduates to remain In private educa- 
tion is clearly strong, 

^though available national data are not broken down in the Game cate- 
gories as those used here, the £p^oup of students are more likely to 
attend sru^31 colleges than the national figures would sUiiiiast. //hile ■ 
almost Ik percent of the eroup of students attended colleres with en- 
rollments under IJOO and 27 percent attended colleges enrDllins between 
1500 and 3000, according to The Dlp;est of^ ducatioDBl Statlaties (l977^1Pl)i 
nationally only 5 percent of all college students enroll In colleges 
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with fewer than 1000 students, and ,aO percent attend ' colleges with between 
1000 and 2500 students, Thus^ kl percent of the samplG attend colleees 
with fewer than 3000 students as compared to Ip percent of the national 
student popi£Latlbn attending colleges enrolling i^ewer than 2500 studants. 

Hwever^ as private colleges tend to be smaller than public collec^^^ 
these findings are not surprising, Moreovsrj the national data on the 
size of the private colleges attsnded by studGnts are <S&ser to the data 
for this sample of students. rJationally^ l6 percent of the private 
college students are enrolled at colleges with fewer than 1000 students^ 
^while 25 percent attend colleges between 1000 and SJOO f Digest, 1978 ilOl)* 

The next section of Table 1 contains information on the avera4;;e full 

'OTofessor*s total annual compensation (including f rinse benefits) for 

each college attended by the students in this study. The data refer 

to compensation for the academic year 1977=1978. During this same 

period^ the national average for a full professor *s total compenGation 
3 

was $28^500, As 51,5 percent of the colle[:es attended by these students 
provided an average of $30^000 or more for faculty in the top rank^ this 
section of Table 1 Qha^^^s that there is a sli^nt bias 'toward colleges and 
universities which compensate their full professors better than the 
national averare. However^ the riifference is snail. For the earlier 
g^oup of ^aduates from the I6 traditionally elite private schools^ the 
percent attending colleges with average full professor *s compensation 
■ over $30;000 was over 6k percent (Hammack and Cookson^ 1980^486)^. 
The rrisdian endowment held in June I976 by colleges attended was 
$81^098^000. This data was available for only 13 8 colleees and uni- 
versities and may represent spme bias most likely tDward higher . 
amounts- Moreover, the variation in the size of endowTnents is enormous, 
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ransing from $1.1+' billiOQ to J-ust over $500,000. The hleh amount 
(Harvard) was almost three times larBer than the second largest (Yale 

with $568 million). 

Because of the llmitad availability of this data, and •Decause 
the colleses for which endowment Information Is unavailable^ are likely 
to have relatively small amounts and may be public institutiong 
(which have traditionally not Bousht endowment funds), these 
data are Of limited use. ftvertheless, they do provide an indicator, 
es^^cially duS-ins these f inancially.|iff icult times, of the differential 
resources to which colleges and universities have access. By way of 
comparison, data provided by the National Center for BducationaL 
Statistics (Brandt, 1980:220=221) show that the average enaowment of 
a United States sample of 1785 public and private collfies and uni- 
versities was $9,3^*3 The "average f or private colleses and uni- 
versities. (N = 1230) . was $10,91+7,1+35. ' Thus, these students attend coUeees 
with far larger endowments than average, . 

■ The measure of freshaan family status found in the next section of 
the Table is deri^ved from Astin's I965 work, Who Goes Where to .College 
and represents, estlraated T-scores for his sample of i;015 colleges. Only 
26 (2 percent) colleges fall into the highest caiegory, while the next 
highest category contains ll+7 (l^ percent) colleges. In this group of 
students, 23.5 percent attended thbsa 26 colleeei with the hishest family 

'status score. A total of almost 57 percent attended colleges in the top, 
two categories, both of which lie above the first standard deviation 
unit Of Astla's distribution. This compares. to almost 70 plrcent . of the 

• graduates from the elite I6 secondary schools studied earlier who attended 
colleges in the tcp two categories (Hammack and Cookson, 1980:1+86). 
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The next section of Table 1 contains the proportion of EraduBtes who 
attended colleges identified from dtandard and Pooi^'s study of collegiate 
.^aduate and professional school connections of €he 72^153 executivee and 
directors listed in their 196^ Directory , ' Of those Individuals^ 23^3^ 
attended one of the top 25 colleges and universities^ and 23^690 bsd no 
colleges affiliation listed. Just over 18 percent of the students 
studied here (1^096 students) attended one of the top 25 colleges on 
this list. The list Itself is reproduced in Appendix 2 of this paper. 

Because this list was taken from those executives and directors listed 
in 196^^ more recent studies were sou^t for comparison, Sterdivant and 
Mler (1975) report that the collegiate origins of khk top executives 
from 2^7 niajor companies provide evidence for "educational coherence" of 
executives (1975:130)\ "The top four universities attended in 190O are 
the same as the 1975 top four^ and all were within the top ten during 
1925^ 1950j and 196^." The top ten in their 1975 study were Harvard^ 
Yala^ M.I*T,^ Columbia^ Pennsylvania^ Stanford, Hew York University^ 
Frincetonj Michigan and Northwestern (1975^131)- ^1 were included, 
on the Standard and Poor*s 196^ list used here.^_ v ■ 

In 1980^ The Chronicle of Higher Muc atlon carried an article report-- 
ing on collegiate connections of executives surveyed by Standard and 
Poor's. The JSjSjif executives listed a total of k$& colle£ies* '*At the 
bachelor's degree level)* 12 colleges and universities accounted for the 
degrees held by 13^6o4 of the executives* At the i^cduate levels the top 
^12 institutions granted 11^934 degrees. This figure amounted to about 
one-fomfth of the undergraduate degrees earned and nearly one -half of the 
graduate degrees . (t980il) . " The collGges and universities found ln.,.thiB 
article are liated in Appendix 3» 

i 'A 
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In essence, these more recent studies affirm that there exists a rela- 
tively small num'ber of Institutions whicb supply a very large proportion 
of leaders of major business enterpriseB in the country. Approximately 
19 percent of the graduates of the private secondary schools studied here 
attend such colleges and universities. " 

Another different type of college attribute included Table 1 is ^ 
the number .;of an Institution's graduates who «ent on to earn a doctorate. 
The data Included under the heading "Bachelor's List" refers to the pro- 
portion of sample students who attended a college listed by the National 
Academy of Sciences as one of the top 100 sources of the bachelor's desre 
for those who obtained a doctorate deeree during the period 1958 to 1966. 
Almost ho percent of these students attended one of the 100 eolleees or 
universities. 

The last two sections of the Table', labeled Social Rep.ister and Who's 
Who, present the mean number of (jraduates from the colleges attended who 
were listed In the 197? patlonal edition of The 8oclal ReRister and 
the 1976-1977 national edition of Who's Who . The data are taken from_ 
Hawes (1978). He reports that 597 colleges were named by the 30,000 
oeonle listed in The Soc ial Register . Ei^t oolleses had over 500 
alumniAls^ed (Hary^^^^^ had over 3,000 each); 32 

colleges had between 100 and 5OO graduates llstedjl6Uhad-between 10 
and 99 graduates 1 and -398 had up to 10'. The mean for the colleses at- 
tended by the U,680 students jf tha^jsample studied here Whose eolleees 
had any graduates listed la mie Social Realster was 536,8. 

There are about '70^ 000 Individuals listed in Who's Who in Anerlca . 
Listing li based on position or achievement^ as determined by the *pub- 
iisher^ In a wide variety of actlvltiee : educatloii^ business^ the arts, 
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etc* The. data in Hawes Guide are based on counts' of vhrnm pei;sous on 
every tenth page went to college; Cblleee totals of less than fo^ were 
omitted. The s^cific counts were then raiatlplied by 10, The figures^ 
as those for the Register ^ are not welded by the size of the college's 
alumni^ and therefore do not reflect the relative contribution of a , 
college to the Who's Who ^ but rather its total contribution. The age of 
a college nor its proportion of female alumnae are taken into account. 
Both factors may influence the college 's counts. With these limitations 
in raind^ the average . number of ^aduatesj listed in Who-s .Who for the - 
colleges listed by Hawes Guide and attended by ^^,328 t^raduates in this , 
sample^ was hkJ.Bn • . ^ 

I teOT of no previous studies^ or other data with which to compare 
'these figures* Ho^^ever^ given the information on counts, for colleges 
reviewed in the previpuLS paragraphsj it is evident that large numbers of 
these students attend colleges with the highest numbers of graduates listed 
in The Social Register . and Who's Who . It. is important to recall that 
these data are meansj and therefore are rather stonglv affected by 
extremes. In this case^ the extremes at the high end are much larger 
than the remainder. For example ^ Harvard had 4^039 graduates listed in 
The Social Reg rister and' enrolled 193^ of .this group of ^aduates. The 
-fifth ^eatest number^ 755 (University of Virginia which enrolled 56) 
is less tean one -fifth the size of Harvard/ ^ .An examination of the medians 
for each of these variables demonstrates this point. For The Social 
Register meas^e^ the median value is 96M^ while for the Who's Who 
variable, the median valili is I79.S5* 

Trie data conrerningi the college graduates reviewed Just above ^ includ- 
ing college connectlona 'of business leaders^ those who earned dobtorateS| 

f . ■ ■ ' • 
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• listings in The Social Register and Who's \lho , proviae evidence of 
the central role of: these colleges in educating those who latei' have cc 
to play importaDt roles, in American life. Levlne (1980) has shoTO 
how close the connictions were between the most elite secondary boarding 
schools and the powerful in this society at the tui-n of the century. The' 
12' schools he studied (which were included in the study of 16 elite schools 
rei-erred to above), educated' many of the children of 'the social and eco- 
noralc elite of the time. "Although research reported here has no informa- 
tion on the parental origins of the students, it is clear fast these 
private secondary schools educate many students who rain adralssion into 
a select group of colleges whose graduates are much more likely than 
sradruates 'of other colleges to have high sotfial and econc'mic positions-. 
These findings are similar to those? reported by Useam. and Miller '(1977).. 

Besultsi School and^ Col lege Data . . ^ 

The eecond seetion of this paper is concerned with examining; the inter- 
r^lay.onships among the school variables and those amcng the college vari- 
ablas. Earlier^ the paper concerned .the colleee data^ but did not 

* 

dlscusi the relationship amojig those characteristics* Those intercorre.la- 
^tlons vrlll be/diecussed belovr^ along with the secondary school variables 
and their Intercorrelations, We will then proceed to discuss the^ relation-, 
shlpi between the school and one Important college variable: selectivity,. 

::Tabie--2 contalns...the_mean^^^ deviations* and N's for the school 

and college variables, p-ouped by each, school. The colleEe da^a~i¥~thls^'' 
Table « are means (or medians) of the fom* year colleges, attended by all 
^aduates of each school. . 

Table 3 contains the Intercorrelatidns among 'the secondary school vari- 
ables. The variable can be ^ouped into four catef^orles^ resources, 

' ■ % , ■ ■ 
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status, diversity' and size. Amons these variables la the first group 
(vealth: endovmient divided by enrollment, size, of endd-ment, plant worth 
and size of library), the lowast, eorrelation is .502. Thus, althou^ 
not redundant, these measures clearly are highly associated with each 
other, and show that affluent schools evidence that fact among several 

different characteristics. • ■ 

The status"'lndicators (whether, the- school had been identified as • • . 
traditlopall among the elite of private boardlns schools, and date- of 
founding), show a much smaller relationship.. The necatlve .correlation . 
is expected, slven that age should be negatively correlated withellte- 
ness (older schools have had a lonBer period in which .to \^u»velcp) . The 
small size of the correlation, however, probably reflects the fact that 
many of the elite' schoois were founded during the latter part of the 
.nineteenth century, while a ulimbar of non-elite schoois are qlder (see 

. Levine, I98O). . , . ' 

The third group "of variables, including Indicators of the diversity 
Of- the student bodyi show .a variety^ of relationships. These variables 
(number of scholarships offered - NSCHj the amount of dollars available 
each-year - SCHDOLj the avearge size of each schilarship - DOLSCH; and 
the proportion of students receivlns a scholarship - PROSCH), all Involve 
the" schools', ability and effort to brine in students who are unable to 
pay the full tuition.. This group of variables can bp Interpreted as , 
mesfl^es of student body, diversity. Scholarships are normally used 
by schools to bring in students, unlike whose who can pay , the fu3.1 tul- 

~tJ3nr~ml:ddi;e-and-.wory.ng class and ethnic minorities. . The number of 
scholarships schools offer is strongly related to the amoimt of funds 
devoted to providing schblarships (.877)/ but the number of scholarships 



is 'not related to the average size of an award (--O73). In addition^' 

[ ' . ^ = " 

the latter is rnoderately related to the amount of funds availafale 

for scholarships (•3^7). The proportion of students on scholarship is 

fairly strongly related to the amouat of funds availahle (,UOl) and 

somewhat less strongly associated with the number of awards given (,372); 

finally^ it is weakly related to the average size of a scholarship (,112)* 

Thus J althoug^i the numbar of schDiarships and the amount of money de- 
voted to scholarships are stongly associated^ the choices made re^jarding 
the utilization of funds ^ specifically th# average arnount of an award^' 
is not strongly associated with either the amoimt of availaole fundSj 
^nor the number of scholarships given. This variable (DOLSGH) will be 
more thoroughly discussed belDw^ as it ti^ns out to be the school vari- 
albe most highly related to the average selectivity of the colleges at- 
tended by the graduates of each school. 

Finally^ the size ^oup (enroilraent ^ number of faculty^ number of 
g;raduates and student -faculty- ratio) all show high Intercorrelat ions' 
(the smallest being.736) except for student-faculty ratio. This variable 
has lew correlations with virt^lly all other school variables exdept 
the average size of the scholarship offered (DOLSCH)j the correlation ^ 
between these 'two variables is -*5l8. Student-faculty ratios^ like date 
of founding^ ^hould be ^ inversely .related with other variables which re- 
present school quality and affluence indicators* We will reti^n to this 
relatlbnihlp later^ but it is interesting to note that the student -fac^ty 
ratio d^s not have, very strong (negative) association with either the 
other size variables or varlablee In other ^groups 1 

Tfcere are three groups of coUegi variables included in this* study 1 
resources^ students and- college type, Bf/cause selectivity of the colleges 
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is based on incoming student perf Qi-mance, this characteristic has been 
included in the student group , even thou^ it could also be seen as a 
colleee-type characteristic. As discussed above, the colleee variables 
are derived from means for colleges, attended by students from each second- 
ary school. Thay afe ag^eEated ;;ieans for each secondsry school. ' The 
intercorrelations amons these variables are presented in Table h. 

Among the rssoiirce variables (colleae endowment - COLEI© and faculty 
cQmpensation - FACSAL), the correlation is quite hlGh (.61^9). AlthoUi,h 
clearly not redundant measur-es (endowment income is used for many purposes 
only one of which may be to supplement faculty compen^sation), among the 
colleges attended by the students studied here the size of the endowment 
strongly varies with the averaee level of faculty compensation. 
■ The student-variables (average entering freshrran status - AaToTAj the 
avirase number of gradi^tes-fiiQm^each colle-e attended who earned a 
a.D. in the period from 1558 to 1966 - 1^181 h-^the average proportion ■ 
of colleses attended which were listed by Pierson as major soijff£es-.of_ 
business leaders - PmRj the average number of students from colleees 
■.atterided who were listed in The Social Reeister - HAiVSPj and in Who:s 
Who - H^SAj and the averase selectivity of the ' colleses each school's 
graduatas, attended - AVSM.) alJl show high intercorrelations (the lowest . 
correlation is .1*26) considering the variety of sources of these variables 
and the diversity of characteristics they represent. The unifo:rmly high 
associations, demonstrate the degree to which achievement and social 
'standing are' melded and brousht together in the colleger these graduates 
attend. For example, while average student status and listing In 
'The^o£ lal Register (both status or prestiEe measnres) are 
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correlated at .818^ student status is also strongly associated vrith 
the Who'^ ^-^o variable (.786) and BALIST (,6^)* It is evident from 
these data that^^^ong the colleges attended^ if a college is hi^ on one 
of the itudent variables^ it is hishly probable that the institution 
will be high on the others- Organizational p:resti|^e and reputation are 
olearly involved here^ and these data demonstrate the pervasive nature 
of these pheaomens. 

Finally^ the .raeasures of collese type (size and affiliation) show 
that^ the secondary schools studied here place^ their graduates in pre- 
dominately non-reliEious private coUeces^ that the religious colleges 
tend to "be small; and that the private and public colleges attended are 
oot consistently one size- . 

R_^si^^B^__ School Var iables and Average Colle^iev^ Selectivity 

The Isst analysis carried out here singles out average college selec- ._ 
tivity for further sc^rutlny. Althoush a number of the college variables 
are of interest^ perhaps the one college attribute most widely studied 
and of oonsdderable importance for prlvsve secondary schools (and for 
public schools as well) is the selectivity of the college is which 
"their graduates gain entry. This attribute Is very often used as an 
indicator of the "ouallty'' of a college* Moreover^ as Iferabel and Astln 
(l||g)^ among others^ have pointed outj with; hl^ proportions of hl^ 
school ^^^duates attending some form, of post-secondary institution^ the 
irapDrtaot concmra is no longer whetber students attend college^ but which 
ones they attend. "^I^^r^exam^ Chronicle of HlFjier Bducation (igSl: ■ 

%k) recently noted thatKthe number of college graduates In the labor force 
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had more than doubled in the last decade^ from 8.7 million in I97O to 
17 million in I98O. The selectivity 01" the colleES one attends 
has been shown to affect the probability of droppine .out (Astln, I969J . 
We^er and Sewell^ I97O1 Astln^ I978) as well as occupational and in- 
come attainments (Bovren, 1977; Tint o, 1979j RDsenbaum/ igSOj Griffin 
and Alexander^ 1978)* Thus^ the determination of secondary schOQl 
characterlstice associated with higi averace college selectivity is an 
important theoretical and practical endeavor* 

Based on previous studies of educational and occupational achievement^ 
the ability of individuals has been foimd to be of considerable importance 
along with family origins^ and other personal attributes. This study 
does not include such information. At the same time^ however, followino 
Alexander and Eckland^s (1978) important research, the status context 
of the secondary school one attends provides an additional and independent 
impetus to collese entry and specifically to the quality of college at- 
tended. '.^hllB this study does not contain Inforrnatlon reEardlng Individual 
students, we do know that the tuition at these schools is hlGh (averacing 
about $3,000 for day students and over ip5,000 for boardine- schools). In 
addition, the proportion of studants on scholarships varied from 5 to kO 
percent, with an average of 20 percent. Thus, the averaoe family status 
for these 60 sohools must he coraparatively hish, even thoUEh considerable 
variation does exist among them. The variability in average selectivity 
is also coniiderable. On the four point scale used here (Astin^ et al.^ 
1978)/ the averages for the 60 schools varied from 2.06 to 3*^6^ with an 
overall means' of 2.79^ and a standard, deviation of -28. 

This analysis^ then moves beyond Alexander and Eckland in using only 
secondary schools with hi^ averaoe parental statuses. The question thus 
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becDraes^ among such schooli^ what attributes are most closely associated 
with average G oils ge selectivity? 

Focusing on the college characteristic AVSEL^ Table 5 indicates that a 
number of school variables are strongly and significantly related^ rang- 
ing from DOLSCH (,509) to SFR (-*276)* However^ because of the strong 
intercorrelatlons among many of these school variables (as found in Table 
3)^ a series of partial correlation analyses were conducted. The average 
schQlarship award remained as the most strongly associated variable^ even 
thou^ its magnitude dropped when other variables were controlled (from 
.^35 p> -001 to ,331 p>.01^ controlling for school wealthy .282 p>,05 * 
controlling for wealth and SFR^ and .272 p> *05 controlling for wealthy 
SFR and elite status* The initial zero=order correlation is different 
because the N changes). 

While size of the faculty does not have a very strong zero-order rela- 
tionship with average college selectivity^ once the size of scholarship 
awarded is controlledj faculty size emerges as the only other variable 
importantly Srelated to selectivity. In combination^ the average size of 
scholarship offered and faculty size reduce to virtually zero all other 
school variables whiph had significant associations with average college 
selectivity^ as shown in Table 6. 

In order to further specify the effects of DOLSCH and WkO^ a regression 

analysis was mdertaken^ and is reported in Table 7» These two variables^ 

2 

together account for. over 3^ (R*«5S7^ O^S) percent of the variance in 
average selectivity* Because the range of the selectivity variable is 
Very small^ compared to DOLSCH arid i#ACj the "b" coefficients are very 
small.. An examination of the standardized beta* s^ however^ shows that 
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DOLSCH has a conilderably larger effect than size of faeuJ^tyi tboL^h thf^ 
latter variable ie clearly important* 

ItouSj of all the secondary school variribles included in this analysis j 
the average size of scholarship awarded and the size oi: the faculty are 
the most important* These two variables are not related to each other 
{vm -*032). The scholarship variable has the strongest zero-order cor- 
relation with selectivity, and sven thou^ it is strongly related ^'o 
other school variables^ its relationship with selectivity remains signi- 
ficant when these other variables are controlled. Finally^ the scholar- 
ship size and faculty size variables to£ether accoLmt for 3^ percent of 
the variance in selectivity. 

Discussion 

The graduates of these private colle£;es preparatory schools clearly have 
considerable success, in attending selective and prestigious private colle^je 
They attend primarily private colleges 'and universities^ which provide 
above average compensation to their full professors. The colleges have 
large average endowments, and enroll students from families of hlrji 
social status. Approximately 19 percent of the students are enrolled in 
the 25 colleges most freq^uently named as sources of undersraduate educa- 
tion by major business leaders* Almost ^0 percent attended a college 
listed among the top 100 sources of the bachelor's degree of those who 
went on to attain a ;^.D. degree between 1958 and ig6S. Finally^ the 
colleges attended had a hi^ average of alunml who were listed in The 
Social Register and Wio-s Who . ^ In sum^ as a iproup the graduates of 
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these schools attended In hleh rates the most elite of our ht^er edu- , 

cation institutions. 

With respect to the characteristics cf the schools which were associ- 
ated- with the average selectivity of the collesea their eraduates attended, 
the analyses reported here found that the averaBe size of the scholar- 
ships offered students and the size of the faculty were most Important/ 
The explanation of these flndlnBS which seenis most plausible Is that 
those private school which utilize their scholarship funds to provide 
relatively large average amount of support admit a hirher proportion of 
academically talented students. Such schools may also select thair non- 
scholarship students with similar attention to academic abilities.. The 
cocnbination of these admissions and scholarship- policies, alons with a , 
fairly large faculty, produces the largest effects on the selectivity of 

colleges attended. 

Referring back to Table 3, It is interesting to note that student^. ^ 
faculty ratio was strongly (-.518) associated with average size of schol^ 
arship. DOLSCH has rather strong zero-order correlations with other 
school characteristics, including the elite variable {Ms), school wealth, 
(STEND, .1^37), the boarding variable XMl) and student -faculty ratio 
(-.509). 'it appears, therefore, that while these other variables do not 
affect selectivity directly, -they combine with avera^ size of scholarships 
to increase a school's ability to recruit, educate and place their sradu- 
ates. The school's abilities are also enhanced by having a relatively 
large faculty. This latter factor'is strongly related to other school 
resource variables. Including size of endowment, plant worth, library 
size, amount of dollari available for scholarships, the number of 
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scholarships offered and the elite status of the schooir^-- 

HQwever^ it is important to 'return to the results of the partial correla 
tion ana repressions analyses to point out that the^ average size of a 
scholarship - clearly a policy decision on the part df the school - was 
the strongest, unlq^ue varlablfe affecting the averace selectivity of colleges 
attended by ^aduates. Other school attributes may be important^ but are 
not independently important* - 

It can be concluded that private secondary school subcess in placing 
their graduates in selective colleges is a function of a constellation of 
factors which Include such resources as wealthy. a sizable faculty and 
low student -faculty rat id j plus a commitment to devote' those resources 
toward the creation of educational experiences sought by the admissions 
committees of selective colleges. That the average size of scholarships 
offered is the most 'important variable seems to point to the importance 
of recruiting students from less influent families. But scholarship stu- 
dents comprise at most 40 percent of a school *s enrollment^ and it is un- 
likely that these students attend more selective colleges that their 
non-scholarship classmates* It may be that those schools offering high 
average scholarships do so out of a meritocratic orientation which in- 
fluences all students. At the same time; such schools also seem to have 

relatively larger faculties who work with small cproups of students. It 

■ 

may also be that such schools have very good relations with selective 
colleges ; and that some form of institutional sponsorship is provided. by 
the school in the college admissions process . 

Such interpretations^ however/ must await fuller data sets for system- 
atic examination. ^ Specif icallyj information concerning the Individual 
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students* "background and their academic perrormance are needed', in order 
to determlne^ what independent effects the schools themselves may have on 
college admissions. The data reported here^ hDwever; do not support the 
conclusion that only affluent, or elite private secondary schools are 
successful in placing .their t-raduates* Such school attributes may be 
important^ but they are not sufficient. These results do support ^ how- 
ever^ the conclusion that in comparison to graduates to public schools^ 
private school gi^aduates are much more likely to enter distinctive and 
elite colleges and imiversities . 



TABLE 1, CharaGteristlcs of Colle£es At tended by Total Student Sample 
( N ^ 5805) 



Variabla Value/ Percent N 
Category 



Selectivity 


Low 

Medium 
High 

Very Hig^ 
(Missing) 




10.1 

18.1 
1+6.9 

ai.8 
3.1 


588 

1049 
2722 
1268 
178 


Control 


Private 
Religious 
Public 
(Mssing) 




69.9 
11.5 
18.1 

.5 


4056 
667 

1050 
32 


Size 


0 - lk99 
1500 - 2999 
3000 + 
(Missing) 




17.0 
28.6 
53.0 
l.h 


98S 

1q60 
3076 
51 


Faculty - 
Compensation 


0 - 20999 
21000 - 25999 
26000 - 29999 
50000 + 
(Missing) 




l.k ' 
15.0 
26.2 
51.5 

5.9 


So 
869 
1522 
2992 
3i+2 


Endowment 
(Median) 


81,098,000 
(Missing) 






31+03 
21+00 


FreshciaLL 
Status 


0-29 (Low) 

■ ^ \--- - f 

30- 39' 
.. ho- k9 
50- 59 
60- 69 

70+ (High) 
XMissing) 




.6 

.9 

5.2 
28.7 
33.h 
23.5 

7.7 


3^+ 
52 
300 
1666 
19I+O 
1366 
1+1+7 


Piers on 


Yes 
No 




18.9 
81.1 


1^6 
1+709 


Bachelor's 
List 


Yas 
No 




39.8 

60.2 


2310 
31+95 


Social RegistE 


ir Means 536. 79 J Maaian 
N students attending 
not listed 


59,6.41+ 

colleges 


1+680 

1125 


^o*s Who 


Maan = Ulf7.58j Median 
N students attending 
not listed 


s 179. 85 
colic ges 


1+328 
1^77 






0 


8 





T/£LE 2* Means, Standard Deviations and N-s of Agiiregatad Variables 
(sixty Secondary Schools) 



Variable 


Mean 


standard Daviatlon 


N 


1 

SFR 


7.6 


1.83 


60 


a 

SCHKDL 


173.8 


143.26 


59 


3 

DOLSCH 


aiSg.i 


775.44 


56 


k 

STEND 


13.39 


18.60 


55 . 


5 

raoscH 


.20 




57 


6 

ENE 


430.4 ' 


295.90 ■ 


60 


7 . 


56.3. . 


36.94 


60 


8 * 


867.4 


58.61 


60 




6986.1 


13670.24 


55 


10 

P^OR 


8139.2 


8415.17 


57 


11 

Lrasz 


22.0 


18.03 


57 


12 

NSCH 


81.9 


70.^ 


57^ 


1^ 

BQMD 


.50 


.50 


60 


ih 

ELITE 


.27 


.45 


60 


1^ 

NGRAD ■ 


97.2 


71.51 


60 


16 

ASTSTA 


4.7 


.^0 


60 


17 


3-3 


. -31 


60 


SI^ 


2-3 


.21 


60 


IQ 

PUB ■ 


19.3 


10.25 ' 


60 


90 


67.4 


. 14.36 


60 




13.2 


a. 60 


60 


22 

PIER 


' 15.9 


13.95 


60 


BALIS^^ 


35.8. 


15.90 


60 


COLIND 


71956.7 


55405.3 


59 



29 



TABLE a. Continued 



Variable 


Mean 


Standord Deviation 


N 


25 

IL&/SP 


l+if8.6 


366.8 


59 


26 

ILAWSA 


378.7 


209.75 


59 


27 


2.79 


.28 


60 



X, Secondary sehool studeBfc/faculty 'i^atio. 

2. Amount of dollars available each year for scholarships for secoodary 
Echool itudente^ in thoueands. 

3, Average size of scholarship offered by secondary schools^ in dollars. 
k» Endowment dlvidad by enrQllment, for secondary schoole. 

5p ft^oportion of enrollment on scholarshipi for secondary schools, 

6* Enrollment of secondary schools, 

7* Number of faculty^ secondary schools. 

8, Date of foimdlng of secondary school, 

9, Secondary school endowment^ in thousands* 

10, Dollar value of physical plant for secondary schools/ in hundreds, 

11, Number of voliMniin secondary school library, in thousands, 
12* Number of secondary school scholarships given each year, 

13* If secondary school is predominately boarding {2/3 or more)^ codt 
is 1; if less^ code is 0, 

1^. If secondary school has been identified as ono of the traditimally 
elite schools^ code, is 1; if notj code is 0 (see Hacimack and Cook- 
^ son^ 1980)* ^ 

15* Size of secondary schools graduating classj Includes only those who 
attended a four year college in the United Btates. 

16* Astln (1965) freshman status score. The data are average means for 

all Colleges attended by the graduates of each secondary school^ which 
have been aggregated to yield values for all ichools, Astln' s data 
are in the form of estimated T scores for his sample of 1,015 colleges. 
The codes which have been averaged in this analysis are as follows: 
1 eiiuals a T score between 0 end 29 j 2 equals a T score between 30 and 
39 J 3 equals a score between 14-0 and k9; k equals S'seore between 50 
and 59; 5 equals a score between 60 and 69; 6 equals a score greater 
than 70, See text for further discussion. 

17* Average mean of full professor's total annual compensation. This 
information has been coded as followii 1 equals a compensation 
racing from 0 to 20999 dollars j 2 equals 21000 to 25999 J 3^4^!^ 
26000 and over. 

18* Average mean of full time students who are undergraduates at the 
colleges attended. The variabie has been coded as follows! 1 equals 
up to 11^99 studentsj 2 equals I5OO to 2999; 3 equals over 3OOO. 

19. Average proportion of colleges attended which were publicaly controlled. 

20# Average proportion of colleges attended which were privately controlled^ 
excluding those claiming a religious afflaliatlon* 

2!b, Average proportion of colleges attended which claimed religious afflallatl 

22, Average proportion of colleges attended incruded on^Pterson's list of the 
top 25 sour ce a of hi^er education for executives and directors, 

23, Average proportion of colleges attendld which were included on the Nationa 
Academy of Sciences list of the top 100 collegiate sources of the 
bachelor *s dep'ee for earners of a doctorate dLurlng 1958 to 1966. 



TABLE ;2* Continued 



2k ^ Average mean coliege endovmenti 

25 • Average mean niv^ber of graduates of colleges attended who were 
listed in the national 1977 edition of the i Social Register ^ bq 
taken from H&ves (1978). " ^ 

26. Average mean number of ^aduates of colleges attended who . ere 
listed in the national 1976^1977 edition of WhoVs WhOj as taken 
frpm Hawes (1978). ^ ' - 

27. ? Average mean selectivity "of colleges attended. Scores are based 

on data taken from the 1977 edition of The American ' 
College Freshman and are coded a^ follows 1 low equals Ij medium 
eQ[uals 2i high eouals 3i very high equals k, Sfee pp 5^7 of the 
1977 report for details on this measure. 
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tm I, licendiW Sehesl Vifiiblssi CeHilstloni 




1. m 



2, HFAC 


.911^ 
(loj 
















■ 




3, MIS ' 


m) 


-.074 

m) 


















4i IHO 


,432^ 
(SI) 


(55) 


''.3Q7^^ 
(55) 
















s. m 


,63S3 
(57) 


,661^ 
(57) 


-.120 
(57) 


.686'' 
(54) 














£, UBiZ 


.640^ 
(57) 


,7293 
(57) 


-.226^ 
(17) 


,109^ 
(53) 


.838^ 
(55) 












7i NiCH 


*7123 
(17) 


(17) 


",170 
(17) 


.640^ 
(52) 


,837^ 

m) 


,e46^ 

(S4) 






• 




i, SCHOOL 


(195 


,720^ 
(59) 


-,166 
(59) 


,810^ 
(14) 


,902^ 
(56) 


.BiO^ 
(56) 


,877^ 
(16) 








9, vm 


,100 
(60) 


.137 
(60) 


,Oli . 
(60) 


,350^ 
(55) 


,342^ 
{17)' 


,3193: 
(5?) 


,304! 
(57) 


,429^ 
(59) 






lO.EUTE 


,26Sl 
(10) 


,386? 
(60) 


^111 
110) 


,5§a3 

(15) 


,m 

(17) 


,I6b3 
(57) 


.36r 

(57) 


159) 


,4S2^ 
(60) 




U, HGMDS 


.6953 
(10) 


(60) 


■ 160) 


(5S) 


(17) 


!l7j 


,883^ 
157) 


m9 

(19) 


,257^ 
160) 


,492' 
!60) 


13. m . 


.271^ 
(60) 


-,046 
(60) 


(60) 


^155 
(15) 


.014 
(17) 


-Mb 
(57) 


,046 
1171 


-,17I 

(59) 


-.ill 
(60) 


•,L99 

(60) 


ill QOiJCH ' 


■.229i 
(56) 


*,032 
156) 


,149 
(Si) 


.247^ 
(51) 


,171 
(13) 


,132 
(§3) 


-,073 
156) 


,347^ 
156) 


,441^ 
156) 


,4433 
(56) 


14, iW 


,m 

(151 


.318^ 
155) 


-.217^ 
(55) 


■iio- 
(15) 


,5023 
(54) 


,64o3 
(53) 


,4343 
(12) 


,6833 


,401'^ 
(51) 


,6Dl3 
HI) 


11, na&m ' 


(J7) 


•427 
, (57) 


-.120 

1' (57) 


,230 
(52) 


,216* 
iS4) 


,290^ 
(54) 


, 372^ 
(17) 


,401' 
(56) 


,212! 
(57) 


,111 
(57) 


I 


■ f% Mi i ■ 


pi,01) 3 « pi 


,osi 













TABLS 4i Collage V«rla^l§f i CovrelationB 





1 


2 


3 


4 


i 


6 


7 


B 


It AiTSTA 


















a« FAC3AL 


(60) 
















3^ BIZB 


(60) 


(60) 
















**47a^ 

(60) 


(60) 


(60) 












i. FBI 


.579^ 
(60) 


.481^ 
(60) 


.003 
(60) 


-.806"^ 
(60) 










6, ML 


(60) 


-.508^ 
(60) 


(60) 


ass 

(60) 


-.709^ 
(60) 




• 




7. PIIA 


#748^ 
(60) 


.8163 

(fto) 


.168^ 
(60) 


-.331^ 
ibUj 


i.470^ 
leu f 


-.391^ 

t Ani 
1 «y 1 






S« BALIST 


.609^ 
(60) 


.823^ 
(60) 


3 

*777- 
(60) 


-.109 
(60) ' 


*.340^ 

(fio) 


-.439-^ 
(60) 


,892^ 
(60) 




9. GDI^HO 


.646^ 
(59) 


*649^ 
• (§9) 


.eos"^ 

(59) 


-.115 
(59) 


.193 
(59) 


-.191 
(59) 


.811^ 
(59) 


.7513 
(59) 


ID. HAWiP 


.818^ 
(59) 


.726^ 
(§9) 


*567^ 
(19) 


.-.377^ 
(59) ^ 


.466^ 
(59> 


-.327^ 
(59) 


.893" 
(59) 


.77.5 
(59) 


11^ haWsa 


.786'* 
r- (59) 


(59) 


.616^ 
(59) 


-.294^ 
(59) 


.454^ 
(§9) 


-,404^ 
(59) 


(59) 


,862^ 
(59) 


12* AVSIL 


(60) 


.696^ 
(60). 


**0i4 
(60) 


-.397^ 
(60) 


*569-* 
(60) 


-„47b3 
(60) 


.596^ 
(60) 


.426^ 
(60) 




1 * p , 


.Oil 2 • 


p .oil 3 


- p .001 











10 11 



B20^ 






(59) 






831^ 


.9573 




(59) 


(59) 




509^ 


.65^' 


,660^ 


(60) 


(59) 


(59) 




TABi^ 5. Secondary Sehqel and CoUsgi Vafiablesi Intercorrilationa 



= E a X B S B SB 



hmU FACSAL SIZE PUB 



PHI 



Collagt Variables 
BALIiT COLEHD HAWip 



mmh AVS[iL P115R 



UNIV 



INR 


,309^ 


,365^ 


,314^ 


«,164 


,256^ 




(60) 


(60) 


(60) 


(60) 


(60) 




,430^ 


.491^ 


.364^ 


«,161 


,305^ 




(60) 


(60) 


(60) 


. (60) 


(60) 



(SO) 

s3ie- 

(50) 



.368^ 


,182 


,193 


,243^ 


,204 


,287- 




.308^ 


(60) 


(59) 


(59) 


(59) 


(60) 


(60) 


(ao) 


(60) 


.493'^ 


5 

,332 


,319- 


,3823 


2 

,.324 


.443^ 


=.3132 


.414' 


(60) 


(59) 


(59) 


(59) 


(60) 


(60) 


(60) 


(60) 



S071 -.174 
(60) (60) 



.449 
(55) 



3 



.446 

(51) 



3 



■.239 
(&0) 



(55) 



-.009 


-.131 


,23B^ -.2BB- 


-.lei 


-.114 


-,145 


-.137 


(60) 


(60) 


(60) (60) 


(60) 


(Si) 


(59) 


(59) 


-,139 


,286^ 


-,31B^ .519^ 


,541^ 


,438- 


.4773 


3 

.317- 


(55) 


(55) 


(55) (55) 


(54) 


(54) 


(54) 


(55) 



'.217 
(60) 



,549 
(55 



3 



,240 
(60) 

3332 
(55) 



NGRADS .270* 
(60) 



,352* 
(60) 




PROSCM -.145 -.069 
(57) (57) 



■.17a .073 -.017 
(57) (57) (57) 



-.057 
(57) 



—Jill 
(60) 

-.063 
(57) 



,199 



,182 



(59) 

'.055 
(56) 



'.103 
(56) 



,243* 
"(Wh 

•,049 
(56) 



.I7y 

-mi- 



iiOB 



2 



,191 



-=4fifl]_i6g) 



S217^ 
(60) 

.366^ 
(55) 



wot. 


.277^ 
(57) 


,349^ 
(57) 


,273^ 
(57) 


-.010 
(57) 


,200 
(57) 


-.317 
(57) 


.340^ 
(57) 


.201 
(56) 


.176 
(5fi) 


,215 
(56) 


',266 
(57) 


.284 
(57) 


-.210 
(57) 


,233 
. (5?) 


LIBSZ 


.393' 
(57) 


.415^ 
(57) 


.274^ 
(57) 


■*.097 
(57) 


.335^ 
(57) 


-.258 
(5,7) 


(57) , 


,3232 
(56) 


(56) 


.32e2 
(56) 


.]2Ej2 
(575 


.3U22 
(57) 


-.24li 
(57) 


.295- 
(57) 


NSOl 


.239^ 
(57) 


.317 
(57) 


.211^ 
(57) 


-.079 
(57) 


,221^ 
(57) 


-.271^ 
(57) 


.3162 
(57) 


' ,196 
(66) 


.156 
(56) 


,313 
(56) 


.177 
(57) 


.25y^^ 
(S7) 


-.215 
(57) 


.243^ 
(17) 


SQiDOL 


.4433 
(SI) 


.49fl3 
(59) 


.31^^ 
(59) 


-.■107 
(IB) 


(59) 


-.3122 
(59) 


■ 3 
.511 

(59) 


3 

,417'' 
(58) 


.3562 
(58) 


.422- 
(5Bj 


-2 
,376 

(59) 


,484' 
(59) 


-.3492 
(19) 


.393' 
(59) 




.186 
(60) 


.114 
(60) 


.152 

(50) 


,047 
(SO) 


,000 
(60) 


-,054 
(60) 


.140 
(60) 


.130 

(59) 


,166 
(59) 


.171 
(59) 


.151 
(60) 


,160 
(60) 


-.05? 
(60) 


,087 
(60) 




.4423 
(10) 


,391^ 
(60) 


.246 ■ 
(60) 


-.186 
(60) 


.3392 
(60) 


-.343^ 
(60) 


. .388'^ 
(60) 


.293^ 
(59) 


.3732 
(59) 


,3632 
(59) 


.34l2 
(60) 


.m^ 

(60) 


-.210 
(60) 


.311^ 
(60) 


DOLSCtI 


.431^ 

(56) 


(56) 


.058 
(56) 


,044 
(56) 


.094 
(56) 


■',201 , 
(56) 


.3392 
(56) 


' .31)42 
(55) 


.3442 
(55) 


.3932 
(55) 


.500 3 
(56) 


,3993 

(55) 


-.182 
(56) 


.231^ 
(56) 


STEHD 


.494^ 
(55) 


,498^ 

(55) 


,39a3 
(55) 


•(-,105 
(55) 


.297^ 
(55) 


-. 3772 
(55) 


,B8l3 
(55) 


,63b3 
(54) 


' .1243 
(54) 


,5593 
(54) 


.37o2 
(S5) 


.602^ 
(55) 


-,3842 
(56) 


.427^ 
(55) 


' srh 


-.175 
(60) 


,13S 
^60) 


.060 
(50) 


-,0B3 

■ (60) 


,006 
(60) 


,089 
(50) 


-.117 
(60) 


-,305 
. (59) 


-.189 
(59) 


-.207 
(59) 


".276,^ 
(60) 


-,20B 
(60) 


,161 
(60) 


-.063 
(60)' 



,263 
(60) 



-.008 
(57) 



■,032 
(57) 



■,0lO -.180 
(57) (5?)' 



1 ».p ,fl5| 2 ■ p ,01> 3 ■ p .001 



ERIC 
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TABLE 6* Partial Correlation Analyses i Average Sslectivlty and 
Secondary School Varlablei^ ^ Controlling for DOLSCH and 



NFAC* 



-r — ^ ^ — 

STEND 5CHD01 a.CTE Si-TO 5FR FWOR LgSZ 



AVSEL .101 -.087 -.027 * .056 -.071 .-092 .026 



*A11 secondary sc'noDl variables with significant zerc-order 
correlation coefficients are included in this analysis. 



\ 
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TABLE 7, Recession Analysis: AVSEL With DOLSCH and IFAC 





b 


Beta ' 


R 


2 

R 


r 


DOLSCH 


- - — *' 

. 000173 
# 

.0750 


.518 
.291+ 


.5S7 


.259 
.3^5 * 


.509 
.277 



-Coefficient at least twice its standard error 
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Footnotes 



The cut-off points for each selectivity cate£ory are specific 
to each type of college. College t^es used by Astin et al. 
are public aod private universities ^.public four -year and priv- 
ate universities^ public four-year and private non-sectarian^ 
Catholic^ and Protestant four-year collei^es (see Astin et al^ 
1978, p- 4). 

These data are derived from information presented in Table 76 ■ 
(p. 77) of VJ. Grant and C, G, Lind^ Digest of Educational 
Statistics^ 1977-1978. 

. This figi^e was computed as follows 1 with the 1976-1979 salary 
(DiGQBt of Educational Statistics^ 1977-1978^ Table 102 )j 13.39 
percent was added which equals the average value of the difference 
between salary and total compensation as reported by The Chronicle 
data, and 5 '8 percent which represents the average full professor's 
increase In I977-I978 salary over the I976-I977 salary. 



Appendix 1 
Cass and Birnbaum Selectivity 

i 



1. 


Not Selective 


10.00 


578 


2. 


Selective 


20,60 


1198 . 


3. 


Very Selective , 


13.30 


Ilk 


h. 


Very Eelective 


6.60 


383 


5. 


Highly .Selective 


23.30 


1355 


6. 


Most Selective 


25. GO _ 


IU51 




Missing 


1.10 


66 






100.00 


5805 



Appendix 2 



The Iton in Standard and Poor's^ 1964^ 
(Analj^sis of the College^ Graduate and Pro- 
fessional School GDrinactions of the 72^53 
Ext^GUtives and Directors Listed in Standard 
ana Poor's) 



Name of Institution 




Number of Individuals 
Attending 


Harvard 




3,1+65 


Yale 






Princeton 




1,506 


Pennsylvania 




1,393 


Michigan 






New York IMlversity 




1,183 


Cornell 




1,077 


Columbia 




969 


Dartmouth 




902 


Illinois 




902 


M.I,T, 




885 


Wisconsin 




31+3 


UMXJ-I Ox nLM 




Odl 


Northve stern 




311 


Minnesota 




590 


Ohio State 




578 


St&crford 




557 


Chicago 




526 


WilliamB 




U38 


C.C*N*Y, 




380 


Pittsburgh 




380 


Purdue 




375 • 


Toronto 




368 ■ 


Pennsylvania State 


* 


359 


Washington^ St* Louii 




31+1+ 


Totale - . - . - 




23,389 


Top £5 Institutions 




Other than top 25 




aJ+,8oii 


No College or University 




23,690. 



Sources George W* Pierson^ The Eduoatlon 6f AmeriQan Leaders : 
CQmparative Contribution of U.S. Colleges and Universities ^ p* 110* 
New. iork: Praeger^ 



^^e data In this table are reproduced as found la Piers on .| the 
totals at the bottom do not equal the totals in the table. 



4-0 



mm-::'' 

Wkf - ■ ■ 



Appendix 3 



Top 12 Sources of UQaergraduate and Graduate 
De^ees of 55^83^ BuBioesB ;Executlyes Survey 
by Standard and Poor*i^ 198O 



TTnaer^adumte DeFjees Graduate Decrees 



; Yale 1.827 Harvard 3,920 

& : ; Harvard 1,^9^ New York diversity , 1|365 

P::^ ^ C.C.N.Y ^ ■ ■ 1.339 Columbia ^ .1.210 

m-r'- ^ :ft*lnceton . 1.313 \ Michigan aU 

m:::- / New York Itaiverslty .1.250 Pennsylvania , go 

^ ^ PemBylvania 1.171 . Chicago ^ f P 

fe:. . . Michigan = 1.125 V Northwestern ^ 6|| 

S;v- ^ . :wisconiin 1.017 Rutsere 55| 

pW.- NortKwestern 932 Stanford . 516 

K Cornell ^ 90l+ Wisconsin ^ ;^7| 

" 8Ba Yale ^ 



Darttaouth 



lf28 



Sourc 



mi Tha Chronicle of Higher Education^ Septamber 29, 19^0^ 1- 




u 



ERiC^ 
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